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EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK OF CALLIMACHUS. 


Tuus, oh, thus may’st thou sleep, Conopion, e’en as thou mak’st me, 
Pinch’d by the cold, cold/night, sadly repose at thy door! 

Oh, may thy sleep be no better, thou false one! than this thou bestowest 
Now on thy lover !—thou sleep’st, dreaming no pity to him. 

Even the neighbours can weep for my lot—thou dream’st not of pity. 
Ah, when thy locks become white, they will remind thee of this. J. O. 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


TueEseE popular entertainments, under the. direction of, Mr. 
Stammers, commence operations on the 24th instant. The 
prospectus has been sent us, but has arrived so late that it is 
impossible to enter into details. We shall give full particulars 
in our next. Meanwhile it must suffice to state that the pro- 
mises held out by the director are various and novel, and far 
surpass all that has hitherto been effected at the Wednesday 
Concerts. Thus much we may add, ‘that Ronconi and 
Formes will sing at the first concert, and that Mozart’s J/ 
Flauto Magico will furnish the first. operatic selection. Mr. 
Braham is announced to take his final leave of the public after 
a series of performances, Further remarks must be deferred 
until next week. 





ARRIVAL OF THE DISTIN FAMILY IN LONDON. 


Mr. Distin and his sons have arrived in England, after an 
absence of twelve months. During their sojourn in America 
they gave concerts throughout the whole of the Canadas and 
the United States with signal success. On their passage home, 
the American Minister; who was in the same boat with them, 
presented Mr. Distin, sen., with a massive silver snnff-box, 
which bore the following‘inscription :— 

PRESENTED TO 
JOHN DISTIN, ESQUIRE, 
BY THE PASSENGERS OF THE STEAM SHIP “EUROPA,” 
AS A TOKEN OF THEIR REGARD FOR HIS 
CHARACTER AS A MAN AND AN ARTISTE, 
WITH THE HOPE THAT HAPPINESS AND HARMONY MAY CONTINUE 
TO DWELL IN HIS FAMILY. 
VI. OCTOBER, MDCCCXEIX, 


We are pleased to announce the safe arrival of the talented 
and popular family. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
MACREADY’S FIRST APPEARANCE. 


Ir is eight years since Macready last appeared at the 
Haymarket Theatre. That theatre was then in the very 
zenith of its glory. Poor Power—it was his last year—played 
every night, and, if we remember rightly, so did Macready. 
The “eminent tragedian” was: receiving from Mr. Webster a 
salary of £300 per week, and Power £90: that is, the 
manager, who never stints expense when the public are to be 


j amused, was paying at the rate of £50 a night for one, and 


£15 for the other. These were indeed the palmy days of the 
Haymarket, when you might have seen Macready, Anderson, 
Elton, Phelps, and Helen Faucit, Mrs. Warner, &c., &c., in 
the first piece; and Power—poor Power! to make use of an 
Irishism, a ‘‘ power” in himself—Mrs. Glover, and Farren in 
the after-piece. We forgot Tilbury—well, never mind: per- 
haps he was not born then. 

During Macready’s engagement at that time, which lasted 
two years, several new pieces were written for him, and several 
old ones revived. Among the former, were the Sea Captain, 
by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer; Glencoe, by Serjeant Talfourd ; 
and others which we cannot call to mind. Among the re- 
vivals, the most successful was the Bridal, an adaptation 
from Beaumont and Fletcher’s Maid’s Tragedy. - Macready’s 
Melantius was an exceedingly powerful and striking perform- 
ance. _Mrs. Warner played Aspasia with great effect. It 
was during this engagement that Macready first played 
Shylock in the Merchant of Venice. His version of the Jew 
of Shakspere was so different from all who had attempted it 
before, that it startled and appalled the conservatives in 
theatrical affairs, and all such as attached themselves to pre- 
cedents in matters belonging to the stage, and had no idea of 
acting beyond what they gleaned from the performance of a 
favourite. To such as looked keener into Shakspere and 
nature—or nature and Shakspere, it is no matter which you 
put first, the terms are synonymous—Macready’s Shylock 
was pronounced a masterpiece of tragic acting, and a perform- 
ance which, although it failed in realising the intense malig- 
nity of the character to the utmost degree, and was not free 
from faults of execution, was wonderfully true and highly 
finished. The critics were divided—they never agree, except 
when they praise a bad actor. We have known them to coin- 
cide in an extraordinary degree on such occasions. ‘“ When 
they are unanimous, their unanimity is wonderful.” 

It was much to be lamented that any differences. should 
have arisen between the best of managers and the best of 
actors. With such difference the public and ourselves have 
nothing to do, nor do we or they care one jot who is in the 
right or who is’ in the wrong. The loss fell on the public at 
first, and on Macready at last; for the public were deprived 
of seeing their favourite actor in their favourite theatre; and 
the actor shortly after was driven—O, horrid compulsion !— 
to take upon his shoulders the management of Drury Lane, 
whereby his private resources were “cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d,” 
and Macbeth finally impelled to seek the weird sisters of 
remuneration in the provinces. 

Talking of Drury Lane, there is a vague rumour abroad 
that some theatrical Murat has taken the theatre, and is about 
to break the solid squares which Lady Fortune has. ever 
presented to the success of any dramatic speculator. We 
cannot even guess at the gentleman’s name; were we 








acquainted with the imaginative tenants of Hanwell or 
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Bet lehem asylum, we might venture on a surmise. This 
Murat of speculation has, according to rumour, engaged Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Osbaldiston, and Miss 
Vincent, for tragedy and comedy; and Miss Romer, Miss 
Nelson, and Mr. Travers for opera. If this be really true, we 
fear our Murat will provea very Quintus Curtius. We would 
willingly warn this noble Roman, or insane Frenchman of his 
inevitable ruin; or scare him from becoming a laughing- 
stock to the whole theatrical world. Is it possible that where 
Macready failed in reaping success with nearly all the first 
talent of the day, histrionic and lyric, in his company, that 
Mons. Quintus Curtius will swell his treasury coffers with no 
talent whatsoever in either line? Of all the mad-bull specu- 
lations that have engaged active minds in this most speculative 
age, that of Mons. Quintus Curtius Murat is the most out- 
rageous. But we digress from the immediate subject before us. 

Mr. Macready made his rentreée—as we say in our operatic 
articles, copying the French—on Monday night, in Macbeth, 
one of his finest and most popular performances. So crowded 
a house we have not witnessed for years at the Haymarket. 
Every seat was occupied, and every standing place had a 
tenant some time before the curtain drew up. The pit and 
galleries were thronged to inconvenience, and the performance 
was interrupted several times by playful apostrophes from the 
excited and over-crowded gods of the upper gallery. On one 
occasion Mr. Wallack had to come forward and state that they 
who could find no room might obtain tickets for the next per- 
formance. Mr. Wallack’s gentle words fell like oil upon the 
troubled waters of the multitude, and straightway allayed them. 
No further interruption took place during the evening. 

Long before Macready came on a buzz and murmur ran 
through the theatre, like the low breathing of the winds that 
precede the hurricane. Every eye was bent in the expected 
direction of Macbeth’s entrance, and curiosity appeared on a 
stretch awfully painful. At Jast poor old Duncan came on, 
and some of the innocents, in both pit and gallery, mistaking 
Rogers for the hero of the night, raised a terrific shout, which 
was mingled with screams of laughter from the initiated 
benches. Wallack next came on—he was recognized, and at 
once, without any mistake, and was received with great ap- 
plause. 

The first scene with the witches passed off, and the next in 
Duncan’s palace, and then came the scene on the “ blasted 
heath,” where the “‘ weird sisters” wind up their charm, and 
confront Macbeth. We can compare the deportment of the 
immense crowd at this moment to nothing better than the 
horses ready to start for the Derby, and only waiting the fall 
of the flag to leap off in one instantaneous bound. There was 
the eager eye and ready hand—each individual on the alert to 
obtain the earliest advantage in the contest. The instant 
Macready appeared on the scene—nay, ere he had advanced 
entirely from the side wing—the whole house jumped up to a 
man, and gave vent to one general shout— 


**One universal shriek, 
Louder than the loud ocean,”’ 


which, could noise have done so, would have torn the roof off 
the theatre. We never heard anything more deafening from 
human lips, and we have witnessed O’Connell’s reception at 
the Corn Law League held at Covent Garden—perhaps the 
greatest reception of any individual on record. We do not 
think the applause of Monday night endured so long a time as 
that accorded to Macreary at the Princess’s a few years ago, 
after his return from America; but while it continued, it was 
far more vehement and general. Indeed, the applause of 








Monday must have died of its own violence, as no human 
being, unless he had lungs of brass and gutta-percha muscles, 
could have kept up such roaring and clapping beyond two or 
three minutes. 

It is not our purpose, nor do we feel now called upon, to 
enter upon any criticism of Macready’s Macbeth, a perform- 
ance which is so universally known and acknowledged, and 
which has so repeatedly employed our critical pen on former 
occasions. Enough, it is one of his greatest, although not 
one of his grandest, impersonations, and exhibits in a truly 
astonishing degree, the variety of his powers and his immense 
vigour. We have, perhaps, seen Macready play Macbeth in 
a more complete manner than on Monday night, for he then 
failed in producing some of his greatest effects, Nothing 
could surpass the horror of his look in the dagger scene, after 
the return from the murder, or the manner in which he 
managed his voice and his whole bearing in this most appalling 
conflict with nature, the acting of which by Macready we are 
inclined to set down as among the very greatest achievements 
of art. But the actor did not wind it up in that transcendent 
manner we can remember in his previous efforts ;—we par- 
ticularly allude to the delivery of the lines— 


“To know my deed, ’twere best not know myself.— 


[Knocking heard.] 


Wake Duncan with thy knocking. O! would thou couldst1!” 


which we never heard before uttered by the great actor with- 
out feeling ourselves shaken to our inmost soul, In other 
respects he was as great as ever, and in some particular cases 
we liked him better. 

How Macready was applauded throughout, and how he was 
called for at the end, may be easily guessed. When he came 
on at the end of the play, the same enthusiasm, nearly, was 
again shown in his favour. Every man in the house stood up 
and cheered, and roared, and clapped, and stamped, and hats 
were flung about, while the ladies waved handkerchiefs and 
scarfs, and flourished fans. In short, it was a proud night for 
the actor, and must have made him multitudinous amends for 
his transatlantic treatment. 

Mr. Wallack was the Macduff, and, we venture to say, a 
better Macduff never appeared on the stage. His great scene 
in the fourth act was a great effort of acting, and provoked the 
loudest applause from all parts of the house. The fight 
between Wallack and Macready at the end was admirably 
managed, both artists displaying first rate tactics at the broad 
sword, 

Mrs. Warner was the Lady Macbeth, and, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional tendency to rant, a fault which we have 
not hitherto laid to her charge, was as excellent as ever in the 
part. It is unnecessary to say that Lady Macbeth has been 
considered the best Shaksperian effort of Mrs. Warner. The 
sleep- walking scene was played better than ever we have wit- 
nessed it by this artist. 

On Wednesday Mr. Macready appeared in Hamlet. The 
house was again immensely crowded, and the demonstration of 
the Monday all but renewed. 

Macready’s Hamlet contains more beauties than his Mac- 
beth, but, we think, it is liable to more objections. His grief 
is too fragmentary and too “externe.” So much outward 
show leaves nothing for the mind to eontemplate, and ‘the 
imagination must be complimented at the expense of a little 
reality. In all the quiet portions of the play we prefer 
Macready to any one we have seen. His speech to the player, 
his dialogues with Horatio, and declaration of affection for 
him, and some of the soliloquies, were quite perfect, The 
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vehemence and irritability displayed in the third act, at the 
play-scene, were finely artistic, and the whole scene was 
worked up with tremendous force, and produced an immense 
effect. The last act was admirable in every respect, and from 
the first question to the grave-digger, to the death-scene, all 
was exquisitely subdued, touching, and natural. Sorrow was 
never so beautifully attuned in speaking as by Macready, when 
he does not break his tones, or force his voice beyond its 
natural register. 

Mrs. Warner supported the Queen with dignity and impres- 
siveness, and added powerfully in lending reality to the scene 
with Hamlet in the closet. 

We could have wished for a better Laertes than Mr. B. 
Wentworth, and a better Osric than Mr. Selby. The former 
gentleman did not improve his position by his second appear- 
ance. Mr. Selby fancied he was performing a Cockney 
fool in place of a court fop. What a number of actors there 
are who do not understand Shakspere ! 

Mr. Stuart played the Ghost with great judgment. This 
gentleman has the finest possible appreciation of Shakspere, 
and, if his execution were equal to his conception, he would 
reach the very highest point of excellence in his profession. 
His second exit particularly impressed us with the feeling, how 
intently he had studied his author. 

Miss P. Horton played Ophelia with much sweetness. She 
sang the music simply and pleasingly. Her mad scene was 
acted right well. 

The other characters are entitled to honourable mention. 
Even Tilbury came off with flying colours in Polonius, a part, 
however, which would have suited our pet actor a little better, 
had it a little more senility and a little more fatuity to recom- 
mend it to his peculiar style. 

Last night Macbeth was repeated: the house was crowded 
to suffocation, and the performance much finer in every respect 
than on the Monday. On Monday Hamlet will be given for 
the second time. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
BOOK Il. 
ON THE ART OF THE ETRURIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 
(Continued from page 612.) 


CHAP, IV. 
ON ART AMONG THE NATIONS BORDERING ON THE ETRURIANS. 

VI. Tue Campanians were a people inspired with volup- 
tuousness by the soft climate which they enjoyed, and the 
rich. soil which they cultivated. In the earliest times, both 
this country and that of the Samnites was comprised in 
Etruria. The people, however, did not belong to the 
Etrurian state, but had an independent existence. The Greeks 
came afterwards, settled in the country, and introduced their 
arts, as may even now be proved, not only by the Greek 
coins of Naples, but by those of Cuma, which are still older. 

VII. I do not mean here to shew that the latter of these 
cities is older than the former, for both of them were built at 
the same time, Cuma by Megasthenes, and Naples by 
Hippocles, who both left Cuma in Eubcea, their native place, 
with a number of superfluous inhabitants, and sought their 
fortune elsewhere, as Martocelli has proved more clearly than 
Was previously known. However, older coins of Cuma than 
of Naples have been preserved; and my intention is to shew 
that both the cities were founded in the very earliest times, 
Which we cannot fix with accuracy; for Strabo says, that 
Cuma was the oldest of all the Greek towns in Sicily and 
Italy. From the same island of Eubma there likewise came 








inhabitants of Chalcis, the metropolis, who settled on the 
island in the vicinity of Naples, called Ischia, but afterwards. 
abandoned it on account of the frequent earthquakes and fiery 
eruptions, Part of them built Naples, on the neighbouring 
coast, while another part proceeded tu Vesuvius, and founded. 
Nola. (a) Hence the coins of this city are impressed with 
Greek characters. I pass over various other Greek states, as 
Diczearchia, afterwards called Puteoli, which was subsequently 
founded by the Greeks, as indeed the whole coast of this 
country was inhabited by this nation; from which it follows 
that the Greeks practised their arts also at a very early period, 
and at the same time instructed their inland neighbours, the 
(aboriginal) Campanians. We may thus comprehend by 
which nation a number of the terra-cotta vessels were made 
and painted, which have been frequently dug up from the 
sepulchres in Campania, and particul_rly about Nola. Hence, 
if the honour of many of these works is to be given to the 
Campanians, it will do them no harm to look upon them as 
students of the Greek artists, which needs no proof, if it is true 
that the Campanians did not begin to be a seperate people till 
the 85th Olympiad, as Diodorus alleges. 

VIII. Unquestionably we may look upon as Campanian, 
and as peculiar to this nation, the coins of those cities which 
lie inland, and to which the Greeks brought no colonies, as 
Capua, Teanum (now Tiano), and other places. These coins 
are impressed with an inscription in their own language, which 
is similar to the Etruscan, and this has been taken for Punic 
by some learned men, as in the case with Bianchini, with respect 
to a coin of Capua. Maffei confesses, with respect to the 
same coin, that he does not know what is the meaning of the 
inscription. In the work of “ Pembroke coins,” a coin of 
Tiano is looked upon as Punic. While, however, this inscrip- 
tion is a proof that the Campanians borrowed from the 
Etrurians, the impression on the coins does not show the style 
of Etrurian art, such as was perhaps once peculiar to the 
Campanian artists; but the drawing seems to confirm what 
I have just alleged. The head of a young Hercules on coins 
of both the cities, and the head on those of Capua, are drawn 
after the most beautiful idea, while a Victoria standing on a 
quadriga, on coins of the same city, is not to be distinguished 
from a Greek impression. 

IX. However, the coins of the Campanian cities are few in 
number compared to the painted vessels which have been 
found in this country at every period, and which are univer- 
sally, though erronevusly, called Etruscan, because people have 
followed Buorarotti and Gori, who were the first to publish 
copies of the vessels, endeavouring, as Tuscans, to claim these 
works as Etruscan, for the honour of their nation. 

X. The grounds of the supposition are to be found partly 
in the accounts of the vessels formerly prized, and which were 
drawn up (6) in Etruria, and especially in Arezzo, and partly in 
the similarity of many figures of these vessels to those which 
are engraven on the Etruscan sacrificial vessels of bronze. 
The figures of Fauns, with horses’ tails, are here especially 
cited, since the tails of Greek Fauns and Satyrs are short, and 
like those of goats. Reference might also have been made.to 
unknown species of birds, which are painted on some vessels ; 
because Pliny says, that in the divination books of the 
Etrurians, birds are represented which are totally unknown to 
him. Here, however, I must remind my readers, that a large 
unknown bird is also found on a vessel, with a very ancient 
Greek inscription (in the museum of the British minister, Mr.* 
Hamilton, at Naples), which represents a hunt, and to which 
I shall frequently refer. This bird resembles the bustard, (c) 
which was known to the old Romans, but has now, at any rate, 
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become quite rare in Italy. I here pass over the unimportant 
remarks of Buonarrotti respecting the wreaths and vessels in 
the hands of Bacchus; respecting the toys, and instruments, 
and square boxes, some of which, he would have us believe, 
he never saw upon Greek works, while others seemed differently 
formed. However, he was far too well informed to allege, as 
Gori puts into his mouth, (d) that the deities and the stories 
depicted on these vessels are widely different from such 
subjects as treated in Greek designs, for the contrary might be 
proved. The opinion of Gori himself is here of no weight, for 
he never left his native country, Florence, and therefore has 
been without actual knowledge of the greater part of antiquity, 
and of old works of art. (e) Finally, as it could not be denied 
that the greater part of the vessels known to these learned 
men were discovered in the kingdom of Naples, it was 
necessary to go back into the earliest history for the sake of 
the supposed country of their origin,—namely, to the times in 
which the Etrurians had spread all over Italy, without 
reflecting that the designs in most of these paintings belong 
to later periods, indeed to those when art had either attained 
its perfection, or began to approach it, according as the vessels 
were more or less ancient. A cogent reason for maintaining 
the common opinion with respect to the Etrorians would be 
the indication of those vessels which have really been dug up 
in Tuscany ; but this no one has mentioned. 





SgLect Variorum Nores. 
(a) Velleius Patriculus says that Nola was built by the Etrurians.— 


ea. 

(6) Pliny (besides in the passage here cited, where he is named with 
Persius and Martial,) praises the vessels made in clay in the city 
Adria or Hadria as very durable. On this account, probably, the city 
had such a vessel as a symbol on its coins. I should, however, remark, 
that in the oldest times there were two cities of this name. One, and 
that the older of the two, was in the land of the Veneti; while the 
other, a colony of the former, was in the Picene territory—the present 
Abruzzo. Both these cities were formerly occupied by the Etrurians, 
Guanacci is of opinion that the coins cited belong to the earlier city. 
I will not venture to decide in which of the two cities the vessels praised 
by Pliny were made, and the coins were struck. Gori gives the design 
of a beautiful vase, similar to these called Etruscan, which he says was 
found in Venetian Adria in 1736.—Fea. 

(c) The bustard, called by the Greeks wis, and by the Spaniards 
“ avis tarda,” is different in many respects from the bird found upon this 
vessel.—Fea. 

(d) Gori puts nothing into Buonarotti’s mouth which Buonarotti him- 
self did not say.— Fea. 

(e) Nevertheless, according to Fea, Gori was at last moved by the 
reasons set forth by Peter di Blasa, a monk of Monte Cassino, to mention 
in a letter (dated January 4, 1749), besides the Etrurian vessels, another 
kind, different from those, and called ‘‘ Greeco-Sicilian.””— Meyer. 


(To be continued.) 
*,* The “ Euterpe” of Herodotus will be continued next week. 





SONNET. 
NO. CCLIV. 


BLAck mist, that could’st so long my soul enfold, 
Heavily stifling ev’ry living thought, 
Until the flame was quench’d, and there was nought 
Seve the faint glimmer ere the ash is cold ;— 
How with thy chilly pressure didst thou hold 
My will, so that no utterance it sought, 
But in desponding passiveness was wrought 
Into thy substance, as its proper mould. 
Now thou art rent, and all thy fragments cast 
O’er the expanse, tremble, then fade away,— 
Oh, may I bask myself beneath the light, 
And spreading widely my crush’d heart, at last, 
Lift up my greetings to the new-born day— 
Or shall I pause, expecting deeper night? N. D. 





* Sir William, 








CONCERTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
(From the Manchester Times.) 

Tue second concert of the season, on Monday evening last, 
brought a still more crowded audience than on the opening 
night, giving pretty strong evidence that the popular nature of 
these musical gatherings is producing an impression in the 
right quarter, and that the aim of the directors bids fair to be 
accomplished. To see so vast a multitude of people—little 
short, if any, of three thousand—congregated together, high 
and low mingling amicably to enjoy a rational evening's 
amusement, is a feature in our social condition decidedly new 
in this part of the world. Nor should we pass over the or- 
derly conduct, the close attention, and the earnest and evidently 
enjoying applause of the people. The only approach to an 
annoyance appears to come from a class which ought to know 
better,—we mean the gents who are occasionally inclined 
to promenade during parts of the performance, a forget- 
fulness which would be considered an act of rudeness, or 
a want of that knowledge which ought to teach better 
things, if practised by one of the working order. Those 
however, desirous of enjoying the music, have the remedy 
in their own hands, which they will doubtless enforce 
on a similar occasion. With this exception, nothing could be 
more according to rule than the proceedings on Monday night. 
There was, as usual, a large variety of character in the pro- 
gramme—from the madrigal of 1541 to the ballad of 1849. 
Among the latter, we may name a delicate little duet by Miss 
Brandling, ‘‘ Dost thou not remember ?” as the composition of 
an accomplished amateur, most creditable to her good taste. 
It was sung in an agreeable manner by Mr. J. Cooper and Miss’ 
Morris. Mrs. Sunderland gave universal satisfaction,—more 
particularly in Balfe’s ballad, ‘‘ In this old chair,” which we never 
before heard so well sung. It was beautifully accompanied by 
Mr. Ellwood on the cornopean, who contrived to produce a 
rich and harmonious tone on that instrument, as delicate as it 
was true in intonation. ‘‘ This magic-move scarf” evidently 
wanted rehearsal, a necessity which we trust the principals will 
accomplish as well as the choir, which has always been true in 
everything yet undertaken. The choruses indeed were finely 
executed throughout the night. Among them we may parti- 
cularly name, ‘‘ Stay, prythee stay,” by Sir Henry Bishop; 
“Crown ye the altars,” Beethoven; ‘Yes, tis the Indian 
drum,” and “ The tramp chorus,” both by Bishop. The last 
of these, with Mrs. Sunderland’s rich and powerful voice, 
floating above in the solo passages, had a very fine effect, and 
was loudly encored. Mr. James Isherwood introduced ‘‘ The 
clown’s song” from Shakspeare, set to music by Mr. J. L. 
Hatton. There is much of the quaint character in its com- 
position, and the occasional accompaniment of a chorus 
adds to its peculiarity ; it was well sung by Mr. Isherwood, 
and met with considerable applause. We shall be glad to hear 
it again. There were severa! encores during the evening, 
amongst them, as usual, the buffo song by Mr. Pigot,—the 
general finale. Though on this occasion there were no less 
than three important principals absent, yet the concert appeared 
to give great satisfaction throughout, the audience being as 
large at its close as it was at the commencement. There can 
be no doubt that such opportunities of enjoyment, presented 
to all classes at a rate within their pecuniary means, must be 
eventually beneficial to the community at large, and on such 
grounds alone, independent of their musical qualities, we deem 
them worthy of public support. 





Mavame Racuet.—This celebrated Jewess, who was engaged 
to play .n Jersey, refused to visit the island because she would not 
be allowed to give one of her performances on a Sunday. 
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BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES. 
No. IV.—Op. 60. 
(Continued from page 618.) 


Noruine can be more simple than the plan of the Adagio, 
—nothing more perfect than the beauty of the details with 
which this else-soulless outline is animated. This Adagio is in 
the form of a two-part movement; but, instead of the free 
fantasia, consisting of the working of the principal subjects, 
such as usually open the Second Part of a movement thus con- 
structed, we have an immediate return to the chief subject in 
the original key; and, after this, a short digression, previous 
to the recapitulation of the rest of the First Part. 

- There can, I think, be no question of the intended musical 
expression of this movement ; if ever love sought utterance in 
language more intense than words could say,—more passionate 
than looks could signify,—more penetrating than the touch 
of the hand could express, — here, surely is it found in all 
the glowing, fervid warmth of the most ardent, the most 
unqualified, the most happy feeling. Who knows the heart 


and voice of true passion cannot, I believe, but recognise its 
touching, thrilling tones in every phrase of the music before 
us, and cannot but yield to the magnetic influence of the 
master spirit exerted through this creation, that draws out all 
the tenderest, the keenest, and, indeed—because exempt from 
every sordid, servile, selfish feeling,—the best emotions of the 
human heart. Let the reader, if he have not anticipated it, 
take this suggestion as the general index of, at. least, my im- 
pression from this Adagio ; to dilate in words upon what I feel 
to be the expression of each particular passage, would be 
but to dilute the force of such expression. .;To attempt to 
add to its truth would be but to exaggerate, since truth is the 
only known perfection, and admits of no degree nor quality. 
To attempt to define its beauty, would be but to imagine 
bounds to what seems infinite; “I love,” is the whole and only 
feeling that, to my appreciation, this music embodies ;—“ I am 
beloved,” the whole and only modification of such feeling. 

Let us observe the one bar that precedes the subject, and 
which is important to the plan of the movement, as it always 
anticipates the recurrence of the principal theme, in whatever 





form this appears throughout the movement. 
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It can hardly be, that this idea, which, however simple, and 
however short, is really a prominent feature in the musical 
form of the composition, can be without its earnest meaning 
in what I suppose may be called the metaphysical information 
of the whole. Is not this the drawing in of that long, deep 
breath, the inhalation of that almost endless sigh, in which 
our every possibility of feeling,—our whole soul—is to be 
poured into the being of another—is the tremulous presenti- 


ment of how it will, fraught with the fear of how it may be, 
received, that delays the declaration of the all-engrossing feeling 
of a lifetime, even though such declaration must ensure us hap- 
piness eternal? The subject is a clear, flowing, rhythmical, and 
highly passionate stream of song, of which, though the 
exquisite loveliness is universally appreciable, the style, the 
train of thought, is most peculiarly, most individually, 
Beethoven's. 
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It seems almost to depreciate the whole, to particularize any 
portion of this continuous, complete, and entirely beautiful 
melody; there is one point, however, that so obviously stands 
out from the whole—a bright ripple in this stream of song, 
which more especially catches the sunlight of feeling—the sun 
itself still individual in the midst of his own beams—that it is 
impossible to hear and not to be peculiarly touched by it; by 
this I mean the remarkable transition (remarkable for its 





beauty, and still more for its exceedingly beautiful application, 
rather than for its rarity, its extraneousness, or even its pecu- 
liarity) from the fourth to the fifth bar. Only less beautiful 
than this is the voluptuous ecstacy that is poured forth in the 
seventh bar, and the vague idea of indefinite continuity, that 
the termination on the fifth of the key suggests, entirely 
fulfils all that the highest art can accomplish ; with the music, 
as in the natural feeling, it pourtrays truly gratification, but 
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stimulates our yearning, but nourishes our desire. We have 
now again the introductory bar, to which I have drawn 
attention, given this time by the whole orchestra in unison, 
and then a repetition of the whole of the subject, with the 
variety of the melody being assigned to the flute and clarionet, 
and some sustained notes for the horn and bassoons added to 
the accompaniment. Again the melody leaves off, one can 
scarcely say closes, on the fifth of the key, and thus the 
movement proceeds in unbroken continuation of what, if once 
concluded, could not be satisfactorily resumed. This adagio 


is not a movement of repose, as the slow movement in 
symphony is often intended to be, but of ceaseless, glowing, 
growing excitement, and thus the rapid motion in demisemi- 
quavers of the passage that immediately follows, disturbs not 
a general stillness, but indeed forms a relief, perhaps the 
only one that could be, to the more tumultuous, more absorbing 
feeling that chiefly prevails. We have had the eloquence of 
passion,—here is the exultation at such eloquence having 
been heard, the consciousness of its having been answered with 
sympathy :— 









































































































































The continuation of this passage brings us through the key 
of C minor (which is approached by taking an imitation of the 
second bar of the above upon a chord of G, the dominant), to 
a half-close on F, the dominant of B flat. Here we havea 
somewhat singular passage upon a pedal bass, consisting of 
passing notes in contrary motion ; so far singular, at least, as 
it is a species of progression that is found more in the works 
of Beethoven than of any other author—so much so, indeed, 
that it may almost be accounted one of his characteristics. 
This passage preserves the melodic accent of the second bar to 
which I have just referred, and it has the addition of a con- 
tinued motion of demisemiquavers in the accompanying instru- 


ments, which adds to the interest of the passage, and preserves 
_the general character of excitement: the major ninth of the 
| dominant crossing the inverted pedal in the last bar before 
the entry of the second subject, is a bold thing to have written, 
and the effect of it is well worthy the attention of the student. 
Here it is, evidently, the peculiarity of the harmony, not the 
orchestral distribution, that gives prominence to the passage, 
since the pedal note, F, and the passage that crosses it, are 
given to instruments of the same quality of tone; and yet the 
passage stands out distinctly. We. come now to the second 
subject. 
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Viola. 


This is not so clearly rhythmical as its opening melody, but 
its rhythm is not less regular; the passion of its expression is 
even more intense, and the seemingly broken though perfectly 
symmetrical phraseology conduces, equally with the harmony 
and with the peculiar figure of the accompaniment, to convey 
such expression, There is an effect of instrumentation that 
is perfectly unique and extremely beautiful in the arrangement 
of the whole of this; the first note of the triplets being assigned 
to the second violins pizzicato, the other two notes, bowed by 
first violins, produces a sound of the most delicate brilliancy, 


Clar. 


through which the gentle, languishing tone of the clarionet 
melts like a tear of joy through a galaxy of smiles, and floods 
the air with rapture like the voice of one beloved, sanctioning, 


confirming, doubling our happiness. We must notice in this 
especially the striking effect of the broken cadence between 
the first two bars of the following extract, with the deep feel- 
ing it embodies, and the absolute enthusiasm of the last bar, 
to which the accumulated instrumentation so greatly give the 
colouring :— 
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Areo. 


A short alternation of tonic and dominant passages, through 
wkich a principal melody is always apparent, and which still 
preserves the general character of the movement, then brings 
us to the termination of the First Part. 

The dominant seventh on B flat brings us at once back to 
the original key, and thus, introduced by the one bar that 
always precedes it, we have an immediate return to the sub- 


ject. The original beautiful melody is this time no less 


beautifully varied; and here is one of the very, very rare 
instances in all music where the variation of a melody is 
indeed an embellishment; such truly is this, every excellence 
of the original being now excelled, the colouring of the whole 
heightened, intensified, but not exaggerated. We now come 











to the digression to which I have alluded, as forming so im- 
portant a feature in the plan of the movement. Our intro- 
ductory bar, instead of bringing in a repetition of the subject 
with varied instrumentation, introduces a portion only of the 
subject for the whole orchestra, in the key of E flat minor. 
There is something, to me, extremely unsatisfactory in this 
passage, as our great author has given it to us; the alternate 
tonic and dominant pedal assigned to the horns, trumpets, and 
drums, identifies the whole with the key of E flat minor, while 
the harmony assigned to the rest of the orchestra is, after the 
first chord, unquestionably in the key of G flat major, and we 
have thus an effect of false relation, that, to my sense, is the 
remotest from beautiful. 
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It may seem indecorous to object thus unscrupulously to 
that which, since he placed it in his wonderful work, evidently 
satisfied the judgment of the greatest master of his age; it 
would be more indecorous to suggest an improvement of the 
passage: to this I shall not presume, and I should despise 
the irreverent daring of any one, however great, who should 
do so ; but to acknowledge where I find, or fancy a fault even 
in Beethoven, is the only way that I can vindicate the sin- 
cerity of my delighted admiration of his infinite beauties,—is 
necessary to prove that these analyses are written in the candid 
spirit of criticism, not in the darkness of blind admiration. 
At length we come satisfactorily to the key of G flat, with a 
decided dominant harmony. Then, after the usual introduc- 
tory bar, we have the first bar of the subject, and the working 
of this brings us by gradual modulation back to the original 
key of E flat major. ‘The latter part of this digression must 
be felt to be one of the chief beauties in the movement, and 
even that early part, to the harmony of which I have made 
exception, has, in its boldness of character, and breadth of 
effect, a great merit in contrasting the general feeling of the 
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whole. We must notice now the wonderful sunshine brilliance 
of the passage in octaves for the horns, that this time accom~ 
panies the often recurring bar which always introduces the 
subject, and that gives so decided a pre-eminence to the return 
to the major key. Here follows a complete recapitulation of 
the First Part from the point at which it was broken off, the 
subject now being given with the same beautiful variation by 
the wind instruments that has been described as adding such 
glow to its colouring when last given by the violins ; the same 
passage as at first succeeds, grows out of the subject, which 
by modulating through F minor instead of C minor, leads toa 
half-close on B flat, and we have then the second subject with 
all that follows it in the original key of the movement. A 
short Coda introduces once more the first phrase of the subject, 
which this time assumes a new character from its being accom- 
panied in single counterpoint of note against note, instead of 
with the moving figure that has always before been associated 
with it. This is now somewhat unexpectedly and very feli- 
citously extended, and the movement closes with the bar with 
which it opened, the frequent recurrence of which has made it 
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so importantly prominent throughout; this has now an effect 
of extraordinary mystery, the moving part being assigned to 
the drums pianissimo,—however averse we may be in witnessing 
a great effect of art to dissect its technical principles, to scru- 
tinize its mechanical anatomy, we can but own the influence 
of such means, and, as students, can only profit by a know- 
ledge of them attained through analytical examination,—and 
the concluding two chords for the whole orchestra fortissimo, 
dispel entirely this mystery, and confirm the complete, the 
ample, the plenary satisfaction which I think the tenor of the 
whole movement most irresistibly embodies. 

If one may be permitted to make analogy between two 
works of like beauty in different arts, I will suggest that the 
eloquent passion, the suffusion of an all susceptible heart, that 
is poured out in that inimitable love-creed, the Epipsychideon 
of Shelley, is of a kindred feeling to that which characterises 
this Adagio, but there is, I think, this distinction in the 
development of such feeling, namely, that the verbal poem is 
the utterance of a desiring, the musical poem of a reciprocated 
love. G. A. Macrarren. 


(To be continued.) 





MR. MACREADY’S WARM BATH. 
(From Powell's Living Authors of England.) 


A GentLeMAN of the name of Prichard, having failed as an 
actor, settled down into the more useful occupation of stage- 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre. He had the peculiarity of 
being an extravagant admirer of celebrity, but the chief idol 
of his worship was Mr. Macready. His delight was intense 
when he heard that the great tragedian was engaged to play a 
number of his favourite characters. It seemed to be an honour 
to hear him talk, Ile resolved, therefore, to shew him every 
attention. 

On Mr. Macready’s first visit he was almost driven to 
despair by the reserved manners of the actor, who seemed a 
frozen man with the powers of locomotion, He, notwith- 
standing, paid unremitting attention to the hero of his worship: 
looked to the fire in his dressing-room, placed lofty wax 
tapers there, and by a thousand delicate services expressed 
his deference. After a week’s perseverance he was rewarded 
by ao inclination of his idol’s head. A few days more, the 
face ripened into a smile, then came a more rapid thawing, 
and one morning Mr. Macready was so touched by the 
deferential respect and attention of the stage-manager, that he 
actually spoke to him, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Prichard.” 
Balaam was not more astounded at his donkey’s speech, than 
Prichard at his lion’s condescension. In a little time it 
ripened into “ Good morning, Prichard!” and one morning, 
never to be forgotten by the obsequious Prichard, Mr. 
Macready said, *‘ Prichard, you don’t look well; you want a 
change of air. I have a little cottage at Elltree; come down 
on Saturday, and stay till Monday.” In a state of speechless 
rapture the admiring stage-manager accepted the invitation. 
Never minutes crawled so slowly as those which intervened ; 
at length the blissful time arrived, and in a state of joyful 
trepidation, the highly-honoured man mounted the stage that 
was to convey him to this terrestrial seventh heaven. No 
monarch on his throne sat with a greater pride. He looked 
as though he felt all the passengers knew he was going to see 
Mr, Macready. His look seemed to proclaim, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I am actually going on a visit to the great Mr. Macready— 
what do you think of that?” In due time he was deposited 
at the door of the cottage. Mr. Macready met him at the 
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porch, led him to the parlour, and then told his servant to 
shew Mr. Prichard his room. In this neat little dormitory 
the bewildered visitor endeavoured to calm the tumultuous 
rapture of his mind. After some little delicate devotion to 
his toilet, he descended to the parlour, where he was introduced 
to Mrs. Macready. ‘‘ My dear, this is my kind friend, Mr, 
Prichard, whose attention to me at the theatre I have named 
to you.” Mrs. Macready, in her usual lady-like manner, 
welcomed him. Mr. Prichard flowered a little, and said, 
“The pleasure he felt in shewing his respect for such a 
resplendent genius as Mr. Macready, was his greatest happi- 
ness and reward,” &c. He was interrupted in his blushing 
and glowing enumeration, by the tragedian’s saying, “ We 
don't dine till six, we shall have time for a stroll in the garden 
and paddock.” Mr. Macready pointed out in his sententious 
way, the wonders around. ‘* That is my little paddock— 
there’s my boy’s horse—there is a small hen.” Mr. Prichard 
put forth a word or two of rhetoric. ‘* How blissfal for a man 
of genius, tired with the fret and fever of the world, to retire, 
and in the calm seclusion,” and so on. .Mr. Macready nipped 
this fine crop of oratory by saying, ‘* That’s a cow, it supplies 
our family with milk.” “ Happy cow (exclaimed the 
manager), to supply so great a man’s family with milk!” 
Prichard, in the intense adoration of the minute, wished 
himself a cow! As Jupiter, for Jove of Europa, turned 
himself into a bull, so would Prichard have done the synony- 
mous for Mr. Macready. 

Behold Mr. Prichard actually seated at the same table with 
Mr. and Mrs. Macready! In the course of the evening the 
courteous host happened to say to this simple-minded manager, 
“Prichard, make yourself at home; ask for whatever you 
want; I have a warm bath in the house; one would, I am 
sure, do you good; if you think so, you have only to ring; 
tell my man, it is prepared in a minute—now, don’t stand on 
any ceremony—it is no trouble.” 

Dinner passed off; Mr. Macready was condescending ; the 
manager seemed translated. Towards midnight he was led to 
his room by his hero, and told that he was to consider himself 
at home, and do as he liked. Left alone, he gave himself up 
to a variety of pleasing reflections. Lapped in this reverie, 
time slid on unconsciously; at last the words of Mr. Macready, 
“a warm bath will do you good; it gives no trouble; itis 
prepared in a minute,” fastened upon him with a fatal fasci- 
nation. ‘It will do me good,” involuntarily exclaimed 
Prichard ; ‘‘I feel overpowered by the sensations that have 
rushed through me; I will have one; Mr. Macready pressed 
me to take it—he would be offended if I don’t; I would not 
wound his feelings for the world.’”’ His hand instinctively 
pulled the bell; like fear, in Collins’s Ode, 


“ He back recoiled, he knew not why, 
F’en at the sound himself had made.” 


The tinkling ceased; dead silence. Again the bell was rung 
louder; noone came. Prichard gave up the idea of his bath, 
and thanked the abortive ringing. At length, just as he was 
preparing to get into bed, there was a rap at his door, witha 
half sleepy ‘“‘ Did you ring, sir?” ‘I should like to havea 
warm bath,” faintly ejaculated Prichard, half suspecting the 
absurdity of the request. ‘' A warm bath, sir?” said the ser- 
vant. ‘Yes; Mr Macready said I could have a warm bath.” 
The servant vanished, and went to his master’s bedroom door 
and rapped; the great actor was sleeping, no doubt dreaming 
of histrionic triumphs with no Astor House in the vista. 

Mrs. Macready was the first to hear this unusual sound. 
She listened a minute’s space, then touching the modern 
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Macbeth’s arm, said, ‘ William, what is that?” 
ural growl was the response. 


A deep gut- 


** Again the lady at his side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied.” 


“William, pray awake, I tell you I hear a noise. I thought 
I heard a bell 1ing twice before; William, pray awake, I am 
getting quite alarmed.” When Mr. Macready was thoroughly 
awake, he satupin bed. ‘Who is that?’ said he. “Me, sir,” 
said the servant. ‘ What do you mean by disturbing us in the 
middle of the night?” ‘ Please, sir, Mr. Prichard wants a 
warm bath!” “A warm bath?” gasped his master, ‘ does 
he know it is the dead waste and middle of the night? A 
warm bath,—ha, ha!” continued he, ‘ was there no pond on 
bis road hither that he could have washed in? A warm bath, 
—ha, ha! Rouse all the servants; let him have his bath; 
a bath! a bath! his kingdom for a bath!” saying this, he 
sank hysterically on the pillow. 





NIGHT OF STARS! 


Nicuit of stars! in thy moonless sky 
There is beauty anil love, and a kindling desire, 
As our earth-eyes gaze on esch holy fire, 

Up to thy lights everlasting to fly. 

Thy breath as it falls is a quiet sigh— 
An echoing faint from the heavenly quire— 
The wail from some pitying angel’s lyre, 

Who weeps as she sings o’er our hopes that die, 


Night of stars! not a cloudlet I see 
Obscure the sweet smile of one radiant light 
That lives on thy aspect entrancing and bright. 

By the Jone shore let me worship thee, 

Where the billows wax fierce in their mounting glee, 
And the crest of the wave, as it breaks in the night, 
A star-gleamy shower reflects to the sight, 

And the winds thro’ the spray make glad music for me. 


Night of stars! in the daylight noon, 
Thy music is hushed and thy beauty hath fled; 
Into the sky have thy myriads sped. 

Shrouded in light of the summer June, 

Pale are thine eyes in the sphered moon ; 
But day and the moon, when our hopes lie dead, 
Are foes to the heart; but grief is wed 


To the night and the stars which our sorrows attune. F. M. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


NEW STRANJD THEATRE, 


Tue mysterious death of Adrienne Lecouvreur, a celebrated 
actress of the Comédie Frangaise, in 1730, created a great sen- 
sation in old France. In tragedy she had acquired a high reputa- 
tion, and she was distinguished from the generality of her con- 
temporaries by a natural style of declamation, when a singing 
manner of delivery was much in vogue, That she was attached 
to the Count de Saxe (afterwards the famous Marshal Saxe) 
in his youth, and that she sold her jewels when he needed 
Pecuniary assistance, are facts to be found in the records of 
the French stage. It is supposed that she alienated the affve- 
tions of the young soldier from a lady of rank and influerce, 
and her sudden death is attributed to the vengeance of this 
rival, 

On the fate of Adrienne Lecouvreur, M. Scribe and a 
collaborateur founded a French drama, in five acts, which was 
produced at Paris in the beginning of the present year, with 
Madlle. Rachel in the principal character. The piece is written 
throughout four of the acts in a comedy style, and the tragical 
conclusion almost takes the spectator by surprise. A prince, 





half-profligate, half-stupid, a gallant abbé, of the old French 
type, a fine lady or two, and the company of the Comédie 
Frangaise, stand forth as the representatives of the Regency 
state of manners; while Adrienne Lecouvreur and an old 
regisseur, named Michonnet, appear as the only beings en- 
dowed with genuine heartiness and good feeling in an 
atmosphere of general profligacy. The Princess de Bouillon 
is the rival of Adrienne in the affections of the Count de Saxe, 
and the French author has taken the greatest pains to contrast 
the cool, calculating machinations of the lady of quality, 
savage in heart but refined in manners, with the free and 
sincere conduct of the actress, who sacrifices everything for 
the benefit of the Count, even when she thinks he is false to 
her. For a long while each of the ladies is ignorant that the 
other is her rival; and it is during this state of ignorance that 
asomewhat lengthened intrigue is carried on. When they 
discover each other the real power of the drama begins. 
Adrienne, who is invited to amuse a party at the hotel of the 
Princess, by theatrical recitation, selects a speech from the 
Phédre of Racine, which, rendered especially forcible by her 
manner of delivery, exposes to the guests the noble lady’s 
delinquency. This is one great situation of the drama. The 
other consists of the death of Adrienne. The Princess has 
sent her a poisoned bouquet, which has the effect of producing 
aberration of mind before death takes place. In this state the 
actress recollects passages from the Psyche of Pierre Corneille, 
which are made to refer to her own love and jealousy. At 
last she dies under the agonies of poison, and, to render her 
death more affecting, she expires with the knowledge that 
Maurice loves her alone, and that, if she lived, she would 
certainly be happy. 

The work of the English adapter, who has arranged this 
piece for the New Strand Theatre, has chiefly consisted of 
abbreviation. His version, produced on Tuesday last, under 
the title of the Reiyning Favourite, is in three acts; and ‘to 
obtain these dimensions the first act of the original has been 
omitted, and the two next have been forced into one ; while 
the four and filth have been allowed to stand much as they 
were. By this arrangement the introductory intrigue alone is 
shortened ; while the portions that set forth the character of 
the heroine are left nearly in their integrity. The abbreviation 
is, to our thinking, a decided improvement on the original 
the adapter has done his work admirably; and, whether we 
view the Reigning avourite in the light of a translation, or 
take it as a new superstructure laid upon an old foundation, 
he is entitled to considerable praise for the felicity and smooth- 
ness of the language, and the neatness and intention of the 
scenic contrivances. Certainly no drama of such decided merit 
has been produced at the Strand Theatre for many years. 

Probably Mrs. Stirling never acted so finely as in the cha- 
racter of Adrienne, originally played by Madlle. Rachel, It is 
a very difficult part, since although a number of passions are 
to be displayed with great intensity, they must, at the same 
time, be expressed with quietness ; excepting in the death 
scene at the last, when she is alone with Maurice and 
Michonnet, her emotions are in a state of constant suppression. 
The intelligence with which Mrs, Stirling seized on points, 
not of themselves salient, and the great though quiet foree 
with which she gave them, were admirable. There was a whole 
history of internal emotion, without anything like violent 
ebullition. In the cited speeches which she had to deliver in 
the course of the piece, she laboured under a difficulty which 
did not exist on the Parisian stage. To the French public 
these speeches are all familiar; but to the English they were 
only rendered significant by Mrs. Stirling’s excellent delivery, 
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The part of Michonnet, a strange mixture of comicality and 
pathos, was beautifully acted by Mr. Farren, who revelled in 
the exhibition of senile affection; and nothing could exceed 
the burst of agony with which he witnessed the death of his 
darling Adrienne. Mr, Leigh Murray, capitally made up to 
represent the Count de Saxe, gave significance by his manly 
bearing to a part in itself not very thankful; and Mrs. Leigh 
Murray imparted a finished iciness to the vindictive Princess. 
Mr. H. Farren, as the foppish Abbé, and Mr. Diddear as the 
Prince, the foolish husband of the Princess, strengthened the 
cast of the piece. 

The success of the drama was unequivocal, and the principal 
actors and the author were loudly called. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT MANCHESTER, 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Our Theatre Royal, the ‘ Concerts for the People,” at the 
Free ‘Trade Hall, and the “ Saturday Evening Concert,” at 
the Mechanics’ Institution, have each made a most successful 
opening of their winter season. Macready’s seven performances 
were attended by overflowing audiences ; so great were they, 
that Mr. Knowles has been loudly assailed by numbers of 
luckless individuals, who, unable to procure a seat, expected 
him to return them their money. We were present at the last 
performance, J/amlet, on Saturday evening last, and saw what 
we must suppose to be the farewell appearance of Macready 
in Manchester. We had never before seen him in the character, 
nor have we seen Hamlet at all for very many years, so do 
not feel disposed to carp or cavil, or take exception to 
Macready’s Hamlet as compared with any others we have 
seen. It is but a dim and faint remembrance we have of 
Young in the part, but as far as memory serves us, Young’s 
was @ more contemplative sentimental sort of reading, not so 
impassioned or intense as Macready makes it; leaving to the 
critics to determine which is right, as Shakspere meant it, we 
can only say that Macready’s Hamlet is a masterly perform- 
ance, and, if his conception is right, finely sustained, and well 
carried out. His delivery of the fine passages and many 
soliloquies in this play—every line of which, almost, is a well 
remembered quotation-——was a splendid specimen of elocution. 
His acting in the scene with the ghost, where he listens to the 
dread story of his father’s murder, was painful from its intense 
reality ; and his delivery of the instructions to the players 

fas a masterpiece of art; he therein shewed the ars ce/are 
artem—the finest, the rarest, and the highest attainment of an 
actor. After the play, there were the usual calls for Macready, 
who at length appeared, sad and earnest as though he felt 
it was indeed a farewell appearance. His address was brief, 
effective ; a verbatim report is subjoined from the Manchester 
Guardian :— 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,—I have appeared before you in an 
assumed character for the last time, and having now ‘ fretted my 
hour upon the stage,’ must henceforth be ‘heard no more.’ ‘This is 
to me a serious, and let me add, a melancholy, reflection. Those 
hopeless words, * Never again,’ sound drearily, even in our ordinary 
transactions. ‘The occasions which may seem to justify an actor’s 
intrusion of his persoval feelings upon an audience, are, and indeed 
should ve, of rare occurrence ; and with this conviction, | should 
hesitate to trespass upon you now, but for the apprehension that in 
taking a silent leave, | might appear insensible to your kind and 
generous estimation of my humble exertions. So far from that, 
your liberal appreciation of my huu ble endeavours to illustrate our 





me to appear before you. (Applause.) Even from my boyish days— 
and from that early period of my life I date acquaintance here 
the enthusiastic yet discriminating character of your audiences at. 
tracted my observation, and drew forth my frequent remark ; so 
that, without flattery, I may assure you I have always placed faith 
in your judgment, and therefore have felt honoured and proud in 
your applause.—( Applause.) Its cheering sounds can reach my 
ears no more, but its stimulating influence will not be forgotten by 
me ; and, gratefully remembering my many professional visits here, 
1 shall think with peculiar satisfaction of the connection which | 
still partially retain with this great community, through one of 
those many institutions which reflect on it so much honour, 
Really, I find my words but weak interpreters of my thoughts and 
feelings. Let me then, merely say, that the most earnest good 
wishes for the prosperity of Manchester, which a deep and grateful 
sense of your favourable opinions can suggest, I would embody in 
that word ‘ Farewell ? and uttering it with all the fervent emphasis 
of truth, I most respectfully, and most regretfully, take my leave.” 
(Loud and continued and applause.) This address was delivered 
with a quiet earnestness which gave singular impressiveness to its 
accents ; and at its conclusion, the greatest actor of the present 
day retired, to be no more seen among us. 

Mr. Knowles’s company is, at any rate, respectable. Miss 
Anderton’s Ophelia we liked best. Mrs. Weston and Mr. H. 
Cook made a respectable King and Queen; Mr. Graham, a 
more than respectable Ghost; the Laertes and Oscar both 
looked their parts, but neither Mr. Geo. Vining nor Mr. Be- 
verley, who played them, seemed to be at home in Shakspere 
—the former ranted, too, at times most vilely ; the Horatio, 
Gravedigger, and Polonius were all very fair; and the play, 
altogether, was exceedingly well put on the stage. We 
never saw the Ghost Scene so well managed. Mr. Knowles 
must have had a successful opening week. This week Mrs. 
Glover is playing a round of her characters, and on Saturday 
she will take her farewell of the Manchester boards ; when 
another from the galaxy of stars that have shone so brilliantly 
in the theatrical hemisphere of the last quarter of a century 
will have set. What stars have we rising to replace them? 
and how few have we left? The Hargreaves Committee have 
not yet resumed their functions. We hear many condemn the 
policy of suspending the concerts, and many unjustly throw 
the blame of the Society’s present gloomy position on the 
mismanagement of the committee. We are at issue with the 
musical committee on one point only, the neglect of oratorio; 
the greatest concerts, those on which the fame of the Hargreaves 
Society rest, are those when entire oratorios have been given; 
the Elijah, Paulus, Messiah, Creation, Judas Maccabeus, 
Mount of Olives, &c., &c. Still we do not think that the 
society would have been in a much better position, even if 
more oratorios had been given, The great desideratum is a 
fitting Hall, as we said before; secure ¢hat, and all the rest 
will follow, and be mere matter of detail and arrangement. 
We have had many suggestions—some of them worth con- 
sidering—as to future government and rules, Having tried 
the liberal policy—of allowing non-subscribers admittance to 
the concert once in a season, and it having been notoriously 
and grossly abused (some young men, to their shame, have 
made a boast of their having gone to four or five concerts 
without subscribing)—would it not be well to be, as at the 
Concert Hall, more stringent? Suppose non-subscribers were 
to be entirely excluded (except strangers from a certain dis- 
tance), and the subscription were to be on the principle of a 
subscriber of a guinea to have one ticket to each concert; two 
guineas, two tickets; three guineas, three, and so on (trans- 
ferable to ladies and strangers only); which would make the 
tickets more valuable, more scarce, and more sought after, and 


Shakspere’s divine conceptions, has made it invariably a pleasure to \ would be far better than raising the subscription, or admitting 
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guinea subscribers whilst resident non-subscribers are admis- 
sible once in a season, Whatever alterations may be made, 
it is certain that we shall be glad to report to you the revival 
of the Hargreaves Choral Society. 


MR. MACREADY AND THE MANCHESTER SHAKSPERIAN SOCIETY, 
(From the Manchester Examiner.) 


THE members of the above society held their usual 
monthly meeting on Monday evening, the Ist instant, when 
jt was decided that an address should be presented to Mr. 
Macready, expressive of the society’s admiration of his 

enius, and regret at his retirement from the stage. It was 
also resolved that Mr. Macready should be invited to become 
an honorary member of the society. In accordance with these 
resolutions, the following address was prepared :— 


‘‘ Sir, —We, the undersigned, being members of the Manchester 
Shaksperian Society, united for the immediate purpose of doing 
homage to England's greatest dramatic poet, feel that we should be 
guilty of a gross sin of omission if we allowed you to leave 
Manchester on this memorable but regretful occasion, without 
expressing to you the fervent admiration and gratitude with which 

our noble efforts, on behalf of Shakspere, have inspired us. We 
eel that in you, sir, the finest master of the human heart has met 
with his truest and best exponent, and that the names of Shakspere 
and Macready will hereafter be irrevocably linked together, as 
those of the mightiest poet and noblest artist which ever graced 
and glorified our dramatic annals. 

“We believe, sir, that your retirement from the stage will 
occasion a void which the present generation will never see 
adequately filled, and that whatever the lapse of time may effect, 
we shall never ‘look upon your like again.’ You will have the 
proud satisfaction of knowing that you have done all that individual 

uman effort could do towards making the stage worthy of the 

support of the admirers of the legitimate drama; and you will 
carry with you, not only our humble but earnest prayers, but 
those of thousands of your fellow-countrymen, for your welfare and 
happiness through your future life, which we trust may be long 
spared and providentially blessed. 

“In conclusion, we ask you, as an especial favour, that you will 
allow us to enrich the roll of our society by adding your illustrious 
name to the list of honorary members. 

“ With every sentiment of admiration of your genius, respect for 
your character, and love for you as a man, 

“ Allow us to have the honour of subscribing ourselves, 

“ Your devoted and grateful servants.” 


The address was beautifully engrossed on vellum, and 
signed by 33 members. A deputation, consisting of the three 
principal officers of the sogiety, was appointed to wait upon 
Mr. Macready with the address, on the afternoon of Friday 
last, but, it having been ascertained that he had been so 
fatigued with the exertions of the morning’s rehearsal, that he 
had sought repose to nerve him for sustaining the arduous and 
exhausting character of Lear in the evening, the deputation 
concluded to send the scroll to him, accompanied by a note. 
This was accordingly done ; and on the ensuing morning the 
secretary of the society received the following acknowledg- 
ment :— 

“Sir,—I must beg to transmit through you my acknowledgments 
tothe members of the Manchester Shaksperian Society, for the 
flattering and most gratifying testimony of their kind opinion of 
me, which I have received through your hands. 

“The first wish of my heart being to be written ‘as one who 
loves his fellow man,’ it would be strange if I were not touched by 
such a demonstration of regard. I must request you to return my 
best thanks to the several members of your society, and to express 
the pleasure I have in most readily acceding to their wishes.—I 
have the honour to be, sir, your faithful and obedient servant, 

“W. C. Macreapy.” 


A special meeting of the Shaksperian Society was held 





on Saturday evening last, when Mr. Macready was proposed 
as an honorary member, and, of course, elected unanimously, 
It may not perhaps be generally known that the old Theatre 
Royal was opened under the management of Mr. Macready’s 
father, in June, 1807; and that William Charles Macready 
received a portion of his education at Ardwick. This cir- 
cumstance would, no doubt, have a tendency to make him 
highly appreciate the opinion of Manchester men, some of 
whom now live who knew him intimately in his boyhood, 
and, amongst others, one of the members of the Manchester 
Shaksperian Society. 


MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Tue first of the series of English operas, announced for re- 
presentation at this theatre, was brought out on Thursday, on 
that scale of completeness which has marked all Mr. Cope- 
land’s productions since he has been the lessee, and excited a 
hope in the breasts of many that his successes may long justify 
him in holding that responsible position. Some men may 
study to command the approval of the public—Mr Copeland 
does more—he deserves it. We were quite pleased to see the 
quantum of support he received on this occasion, and which 
will, doubtless, progressively increase as the season advances, 
The pit was exceedingly well filled; the boxes might have 
been better attended. Many persons, doubtless, on this the 
first night, were anxious to see their old favourite, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, in the character of Edgar, in Donizetti's Lucta di Lam- 
mermoor, in which he had gained so much celebrity in London, 
and some interest was attached to the first appearance in Li- 
verpool of Miss Emma Lucombe, of whom report had spoken 
favourably, in the part of Lucy Ashton. They had good rea- 
son to be satisfied with both these performers, Miss Lucombe 
is a petite and pleasing figure—a neat actress—has a richly 
melodious mezzo soprano voice and very charming execution, 
with which qualifications she at once established herself in the 
good opinion of the audience, who were half disposed to encore 
her last scena. Mr. Sims Reeves has much improved in voice, 
style, and action since we last heard him, and is fully equal, if 
not superior, to any Edgar on either the English or Italian 
stage. His malediction was terrific, and the dying scene 
most effective. The character of Henry Ashton was admirably 
sustained by Mr. H. Whitworth, who has a fine bass voice, 
and sings and acts very cleverly, Miss Lanza, a contralto, 
was the Alice, and sung well, but exhibited a redundancy 
and sameness of action that acted as a drawback to her 
vocalism, which was of a very fair order. Norma was per- 
sonated by Mr. Horncastle; Bide the Bent by Mr. Delavanti, 
whom we are glad to see again amongst us; and Arthur 
by a gentleman not named in the bills. The principals were 
called for at the end of the first and second acts. Last 
night Lucia di Lammermoor was repeated, and in the 
ensuing week we are to be favoured for the first time with 
English versions of Jl Puritani and Ernani, each of which 
operas has created a sensation in the Italian. We quite 
admire the new practice of making one opera suffice for an 
evening, without the aid of ballet or farce. If well done, as 
is the case in this instance, it is quite enough for the terms of 
admission. 


MUSIC AT NEWCASTLE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
On Wednesday evening, a miscellaneous concert was given 
in the Theatre Royal, Newcastle, under the auspices of Mr. 
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Carte, who for many years has catered liberally for Newcastle. 
The artistes engaged were Alboni, “the grand contralto ;” 
Corbari and L, Corbari, soprani; Bartolini, a tenor; Polonini, 
a basso; and Tagliafico, a baritone; M. Benedict, as usual, 
presiding at the piano, and Mr. Carte interspersing with his 
flute. The concert opened with a buffo duet, * Se inclinassi,” 
by Bartolini and Tagliafico, and was followed by a Merca- 
dantish air, commencing ‘ Ah s’ estinto,” by Madlle. L. 
Corbari. This was this lady’s only solo. She is a soprano 
of great sweetness and liquid purity of voice, but her 
expression lacks much of the spirit of her sister, which may pro- 
bably arise from her want of experience. In the duetto their 
voices blend harmoniously. Corbari seemed to be in excellent 
voice; she sung with spirit, and her clear and silvery tones, 
as she danced through the intricacies of ‘Non fu sogno,” 
produced a fine effect. She was rapturously recalled, and 
gave instead Mozart’s ‘‘ Voi che sapete.” Alboni, on making 
her appearance, was greeted with deafening applause. Her 
first piece was “ Una voce poca fa,” which, on being re-asked, 
was changed for her celebrated finale to Cenerentola, ‘‘ Non piu 
mesto.” She was also encored in the brindisi, “11 segreto,” 
from Lucrezia Borgia; and again in the duet with Tagliafico, 
* Dunque io son,” from Jl Barbiere, and for which they sub- 
stituted ‘* Laci darem.” Tagliafico, the celebrated buffo singer, 
fully sustained his popularity. He was encored in Meyerbeer’s 
song of  Piff! Paff!” from the Huguenots ; and, on a similar 
demand being made upon Auber’s Barcarole, he gave 
Figaro’s graphic song, from Jl Barbiere, ‘‘ Largo al factotum,” 
with infinite humour and effect. In feature and expression, 
voice and action, he is the very factotum of a buffo. Bartolini 
is a novelty here. He has a very fine tenor voice, rich and 
melodious, but wanting both in compass and in expression ; 
and it was certainly a mistake to appoint him the delicate 
serenade, ‘Com é gentil,” it was so obviously above his pitch, 
and the high and sustaining notes were forced out so harshly 
that his voice was almost inaudible. Polonini is a basso whose 
voice told well in the general accompaniment. M. Benedict 
played one of his cwn pieces, in which, whether we regard him 
as composer or performer, he has few peers, and perhaps no 
superiors. Mr, Carte played two fantasias on his new metal 
flute ; in the last he was encored, and he gave his well-known 
“Keel Row.” We must confess we have heard no flute like 
that of Mr. Carte; we have heard attempts at more rapid 
execution, but the peculiar richness of tone, the chasteness of 
his elaboration, aud his wonderful facility in varying his effects 
we hear from none but himself. He is deserving, too, of the 
highest encomiums for his spirit in providing these annual 
treats for the people of Newcastle. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT PLYMOUTH. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue theatre closed, after a short season, with Mr. Macready’s 
engagement, which, considering the prevailing epidemic, was 
tolerably successful. The enterprising and popular manager, 
Mr. Newcombe, opens, however, in another week, with a 
strong and effective operatic troupe, consisting of Borrani, 
Donald King and his wife, &c., &c., with a chorus which they 
bring with them, These artists have always been singularly 
successful here, and no doubt they will be as attractive as 
ever on the present occasion, as Mr. Newcombe has deter- 
mined not to raise the prices, which at present admit of all 
classes enjoying a rational and instructive entertainment. 
Sontag, with Calzolari, F. Lablache, Belletti, and Thalberg, 
have a concert, at the Assembly Rooms, on Wednesday next. 
A musical speculator has undertaken to clear all their ex- 





penses for ten per cent. on the receipts, which must prove a 
failure to him. Should they even reach a hundred pounds, 
which is totally out of the question at 10s. 6d. tickets, he 
must then be the printing and advertisements out of pocket, 
It is a singular fact at Plymouth, that concerts never answer 
out of the theatre. A moderate scale of prices is always 
necessary in a provincial town, where its inhabitants are not 
overburthened with money for amusements. Even the popular 
Jullien, at the first concerts he gave in Plymouth, could not 
make them answer in the Rooms; but he has, on the occasions 
of giving them in the theatre, had it crammed to suffocation, 
with hundreds turned away, whose money could not be taken, 
I regret to think that such a talented troupe of artists which 
are about to visit us are likely te meet with but a thin attend- 
ance, which, had their concert been given in the theatre, would 
have been quite the contrary. Sontag or Thalberg are alone 
sufficient to attract an audience. However, I will write you 
the result of the concert for your next. TSB. 


MUSIC AT PRESTON, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tuts town, I am glad to observe, continues to progress in 
musical taste, and the art becomes generally more cultivated, 
thanks to several clever professors now resident here. 

Mr. H. Phillips and Mr. Templeton have lately had over- 
flowing audiences at their Concerts. The Hungarian Singers 
have been engaged by the “Cheap Concert Committee” for 
next Monday. Mr. G. H. Lake, the Concertinist and Pianist, 
is expected here with his Company shortly. 

Major Davis, of the 52nd Regt. afforded a rich musical 
treat to the officers of the 39th and 52nd, and upwards of 200 
élite of the town and neighbourhcod. The professional per- 
formers: on this occasion were Mr. Dennison (Westminster 
Abbey), Maanen, and Mr. H. Bamber, ably assisted by several 
amateurs of Preston. In the Choruses of Handel and 
Beethoven, the effect was materially heightened by the vocal 
powers of the members of the Band of the 52nd Regt. M. Van 
Maanen and Mr. Bamben performed in a superior style a Duet 
by David, for piano and violin. The former gentleman also 
displayed a perfect command over his instrument in Ernst’s 
famous Carnival of Venice. 

The fine Band of the 52nd has this summer added consider- 
ably to the musical enjoyments of select parties of Prestonians, 
Great credit is due to M. Van Maanen for having formed one 
of the best bands in Her Majesty’s Service. 

On a lete occasion we heard it perform the overtures to 
Fidelio and The Crown Diamonds in splendid style. M. Van 
Maanen also favoured us with an exceedingly elegant Set of 
Waltzes of his own composition, entitled Amelia Waltzes, 
which have become general favourites here. He had also 
performed another pretty set, by his friend Mr. Bamber (a 
resident professor of Preston), entitled the Jasmine Valtzes. 
They are in high repute, and deserve to be more extensively 
known. 

Madame Dulcken is now on a tour through the provinces; 
it is expected she will pay a visit to this town in conjunction 
with the favourite vocalist, Madlle. Schloss, and an esteewed 
friend and violoncellist, Hausmann. 


SONTAG AT GLASGOW. 


We have just received the Glasgow Courier, which contains 
the following notice of the performance of Madame Sontag; 
Lablache, Thalberg, &c., in the second city of Scotland :-- 


Last night the City Hall was filled by a brilliant audience, such as is 
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seldom witnessed in Glasgow. The great attraction of the evening was 
Madame Sontag. The rapidity with which she rose to the highest 
fame in her particular style of singing when she appeared here in 
1828, the romance of reality she has gone through since, and the 
knowledge that she still possesses the fresh full-toned musical voice of 
her younger days, all contributed to excite a great desire to hear this 
accomplished musician. No one present last night, we are sure, was 
disappointed of any of the hopes he had entertained. Time prevents 
us giving more than a very few brief notes Of the earlier part of an 
entertainment such as we believe Glasgow never witnessed before, when 
we take into view the acknowledged excellence of three of the indi- 
yiduals who took the lead,—we mean Sontag, Lablache, and Thalberg. 

Of Thalberg’s performances on the piano it is presumptuous for any 
one who is not a thorough bred musician to speak much, except to give 
expression to that feeling of delight which accompanies, or is elicited by, 
the exhibition of great powers of expression, in whatever mode dis- 
played, In this and in brilliancy and rapidity of execution, Thalberg is, 
at this day, we understand, unrivalled among pianists. His two ap- 
pearances were very splendid, 

Passing hurriedly to the two stars of the evening, we may mention 
that Belletti is one of the finest bassos that has appeared in Glasgow; 
and Calzolari and F. Lablache of themselves would have made any 
concert go off well. Wecome to Lablache. He first gave One of his 
great pieces, “‘ Non piu Andrai,”’ which one cannot hear often enough. 
His magnificent voice filled and more than filled the hall, large as it is, 
and years do not seem to abate a jot of his fire. The trio from William 
Tell, in which he appeared with Calzolari and Belletti, was very finely 
given. His duet with Sontag, from Dun Pasquale, where the old Don 
discovers he has married a lady who has a will of her Own, was per- 
formed in first-rate style, and very much applauded. 

Madame Sontag commenced with ‘“‘O luce di quest’ anima,” and at 
once established her claim to the reputation which has gone before her. 
She unites the greatest power of execution over a voice rich and melo- 
dious, with a degree of winning grace and apparent artlessness which is 
very charming indeed. - In the union of these her great power seems to 
Jie, not in the expression of deep passion. She was received in all 
her parts with great applause, and when called for an encore in one of 
her songs, charmed the audience with ‘‘Home, sweet Home.” It was 
curious to notice how much more enthusiastically the applause was 
given to this song than to those sung in a foreign language. 

The admirable arrangements of Messrs. J. M. Wood and Co. deserve 
notice, as they contributed so much to the pleasure of the audience. 


The above remarks are in the main free from the taint of 
provincial exaggeration. We may here state that Madame 
Sontag’s tournée has lately proved more remunerative than 
when it commenced, which, for the sake of the gracious and 
talented artist, we are delighted to learn. ‘Thalberg and 
Lablache, no less than Madame Sontag, have reaped golden 
opinions wherever they were heard. 





FOREIGN INTELLICENCE. 

Paris.<—(From our Correspondent, )—Halevy’s new opera, 
La Fée aux Roses, has been produced at the Opera Comique, 
or, as it is now called, /heatre National de l’ Opera Comique, 
with decided success. The book is written by Messrs. Scribe 
and de Saint-Georges, and is founded, if I do not much mis- 
take, on one of the Persian tales. Here is a brief abstract of 
the plot. There is a certain magician, who has in his posses- 
sion a beautiful female slave whom he purchased for three 
sequins in her infancy. He loves his young slave, Nerilha, 
when she grows up. Nerilha is proof against his magic and 
his affection. Her whole heart is centred in flowers—she is 
the very queen of the garden—the goddess of roses, and 
hence her name. But this does not long endure. All the 
flowery flock of her young affections is killed by the glances 
of the youthful and handsome Prince of Delhi, who caught 
her among the roses, and fell in love instantaneously. Now 
the man of necromancy, in one of his amiable fits, had granted 
Nerilha certain floral powers—these I was unable to ascertain 
in the performance—on condition of bestowing her love upon 
no man without his assent, or, at least, of not acknowledging 
her love if she bestowed it, on pain of loss of youth and 





beauty. On the other hand, the Prince of Delhi could not 
prosecute his love for Nerilha, whom he desired to marry, 
without overcoming obstacles that seemed insurmountable. 
By a clause in his father’s will he was precluded from inherit- 
ing the sovereign power unless he espoused a princess of the 
royal blood, named Gulnare, who was lost in her infancy, and 
for whom the prince was compelled to institute a search, 
Here was a neat and a fair opportunity for concluding the plot 
to the utmost advantage. Let but Nerilha have turned out to 
be Gulnare, and all the mystery would be cleared up at once 
with the magician’s leave. But no—such an obvious denoue- 
ment would but ill consort with the artifices of French play- 
wrights. Among many acquaintances of Nerilha, is one 
young lady, who is deeply enamoured of a very silly person 
—the comic character of the piece—who turns out to be none 
other than the vizier of the Prince of Delhi. This young lady 
is discovered to be Gulnare, and she is accordingly carried to 
the palace, that she may be wedded to the prince, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the king. Gulnare, who is no 
very pertinent specimen of constancy, is overjoyed at finding 
her old sweetheart at the palace in the vizier; while the vizier 
on his part is no less delighted at finding his fair inamorato 
in the future sultana, and determines to establish himself, by 
very different ways, as prime favourite with both lord and 
lady. There is a very well written scene here, in which the 
vizier sets aside all his scruples of conscience, for constituting 
a marriage Q trois. A scene next takes place between the 
prince and Nerilha, in which, about to be deprived of him for 
ever, she loses sight of all worldly consideration, and declares 
her love for him: she is instantly transformed into a wrinkled 
old woman. The denouement is brought about by means of a 
bouquet of flowers, which the magician, on mischievous 
thoughts intent, presented to a young friend of Nerilha on the 
eve of her marriage. This bouquet is of a snowy whiteness, 
and possesses the singular property of changing its colour 
when she who carries it has committed any act of whicha 
lover or a husband might not approve. The young intended, 
for reasons best known to herself, gets rid of the bouquet as 
soon as possible, and transfers it to some one else, and so it 
goes from hand to hand until at length it falls into the posses- 
sion of Gulnare, who, in perfect innocence of its properties, 
retains it. At the very moment when she vows love and 
fidelity to the prince, the bouquet changes from white to 
purple, and at the same moment when she entreats the prince 
to bestow on an old woman a kiss demanded as payment for 
the bouquet, the old woman is transformed into the young and 
beautiful Nerilha, and all is discovered. The prince espouses 
Nerilha in place of Gulnare, and proclaims her Sultana of all 
the Indies—of course, by permission of the East India Com- 
pany—Princess of Delhi, Queen of Cashmere,..Regent of 
Candahar, Sovereign of Georgia, Superintendant of Persia, 
and Lord Lieutenant of Algiers. 

The story is not quite so simple, nor quite so pretty as that 
of Cinderella, nor is the music so sparkling, piquente, and 
melodious as that of the Cenerentola of Rossini. I do not 
know whether I speak heresy or not, but I cannot forbear from 
saying, I like Rossini’s and Auber’s music better than Ha- 
levy’ss The last-named composer, to my notion, has very 
little melody. He is a decided follower of Meyerbeer, and 
sometimes treads closely on the heels of his great prototype, 
in producing grand dramatic effects. But he has not the 
tythe parts of Meyerbeer’s resources, and I think him quite 
out of place in a comic opera. I have heard the opera twice, 
and am satisfied M. Halevy has very little inspiration for that 
kind of music, whatever he may have for a different. school, 
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The French papers all speak in high terms of the opera, and 
its success is undoubted, therefore you must take my opinions 
with extreme caution. The piece was well put cn the stage, 
and the principal artistes all exerted thsmselves to the utmost. 
Of these principal artistes there was not one who appeared 
to me above mediocrity. Madame Ugalde played the hero- 
ine; M. Bataille, the magic man; Madlle. Lemercier, Gul- 
nare; and M. Audran, the Prince of Delhi. 

Madlle. Grimm has returned to the Opera Comique, and 
has appeared in the Montenegrins, She is a great and de- 
served favourite. 

It is now decided that Ronconi is to have the Jtaliens. The 
theatre opens under his direction on the fifth of November. 
You will see him, I dare say, before that time. The Musical 


World states he is engaged to sing at the London Wednesday 
Concerts on the opening night. 


=rnst has arrived here. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
AMATEUR V. PROFESSIONAL SINGERS IN CATHEDRALS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,— Your correspondent ‘ Civis” does not understand the state 
of the case at Hereford Cathedral. It is a mistake to “ suppose 
the five clergymen are to supersede the singing men, or lay-vicars.” 
There are not, and never have been, /ay-vicars at Hereford, nor 
have the Cathedral authorities power to elect a layman to the office 
of vicar choral. The choral body of this Cathedral is a college of 
twelve clergymen, and, at this time, there are five vacancies in this 
body. Your correspondent’s letter is written with an entire mis- 
apprehension of the true state of the case. 

3ut, if a chorister at Hereford can never look forward to being a 
lay-vicar of the Cathedral, he can look forward to, what most peo- 

le would consider somewhat. better, a clerical vicarage choral. If 
yt not very much mistaken, most of those who held that office 
when I was a boy at the Cathedral School (there were twelve then) 
had, in their youth, been choristers of the Cathedral. 

I am not able to say whether there be, at Hereford, proper pro- 
vision for carrying on the education of deserving ex-choristers, 
whose parents are not in a position to educate them at their own 
cost, but I can say most decidedly, that, at any rate, so long as 
boys are in the choir, great pains are taken in their education, and 
for their general welfare. ‘They attend the Cathedral School, and 
receive the same care and attention as the rest of the scholars. 
Most conscientiously can I affirm that, all the time I was at the 
Cathedral Schoo}, the same interest and anxiety on the part of the 
Dean and Chapter, the same labour and pains-taking on the part of 
our excellent master, were bestowed on all, choristers and scholars, 
alike. 

I confess I must agree with your correspondent in admitting, as 
a general proposition, that “there is no reasonable prospect or 
inducement” to a parent to make his child a chorister; but I think he 
misses the point when he says that the absence of inducement is 
the want of expectation of “permanent advantage ultimately.” I 
think the real absence of inducement is, or, with a loving and 
religious parent should and would be, the general and neglected 
state of choristers, while they are actually in the choir, a ne- 
glect fraught with so much evil to their interests, eternal as well as 
temporal ; and, in corroboration of this statement, 1 beg to refer 
“ Civis” to an article in the Musical World, of July 14th, entitled 
“ Cathedral Trusts, and their Fulfilment.”. But I am happy to 
say, most positively, that none of the statements of that article 
can be applied to Hereford ; and 1 am thankful to add that I 
truly hope things are mending, and that, before long, every choris- 
ters’ schoo] may be a bright jewel in our Christian land, instead of 
what it is, too frequently, alas! now, a dark blot—a disgrace. 

As to the ability of clergymen to perform the duties of vicars 
choral, it is another point altogether ; but | must beg to remind 
“ Civis” that there ure plenty of highly skilful musieal clergymen 
in the land, though, I confess with sorrow, not so many as there 
should be, for | am of opinion that music should be an essential 
part of the education of every clergyman, and that it is almost as 





preposterous to ordain a clergyman who cannot sing as one who 
caunot read. I must remind him that the number of theseis 
increasing, and that especially if choristers’ schools be properly 
managed, it will increase more and more ; for obviously, a chorig- 
ter, when he grows up, will sing as well whether the bishop haye 
laid his hands upon him in ordination or not. Lastly, I would re. 
mind him that this very clerical choir used to be famous in the 
annals of music for the ability of its members, both collectively 
and individually. What it is now I am unable to say, for | have 
not been at Hereford for several years, and, moreover, the cathe. 
dral has now been closed for, | think, upwards of eight years, and, 
besides, there are five vacancies in the choral body, so I suppose 
the choir is not now so good as it was some years ago ; but as the 
Dean and Chapter are about to fill up these vacancies, and as they 
have, by their advertisement, signified their intention of choosing 
only those who are duly qualified, it is reasonable to expect that 
their intention is, simultaneously with the re-opening of the Cathe. 
dral Fabric, after a most praiseworthy and liberal restoration, to 
restore the Cathedral Worship to its pristine magnificence. * 

I have heard that twenty-two candidates offered themselves ; so 
we may imagine that twenty-two clergymen, at any rate, think 
themselves really good and efficient musicians, and, probably, many 
or most of them are so. 

While on the subject of Cathedrals and Cathedral choirs, I may 
as well refer “ Civis,” and all your readers, to an admirable article 
on Cathedral Institutions, m the Christian Remembrancer for 
October.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, V. 

Thurnham, Oct. 9th. 


TEUTONIUS, HIS MUSICAL LABYRINTH. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sirz,—My friend Molineux is welcome to make any observation 
on my musical * labyrinth” he chooses. There is a peculiar epigram- 
atical pertness and energy in his short letters,;which makes them 
pleasant to read, even though their taste may sometimes be rather 
sharp to those to whom they are addressed. I heartily accept the 
congratulation on the successful end of my “elaboration,” while I 
can assure my friend that the delay in its completion was owing nei- 
ther to the want of material nor that of an architect. Mr. Molineux, 
looking on my fabric, with its five thousand rooms, its pillars, and 
long corridors, cannot refrain from making a self-pleasing compari- 
son between it and his own little temple of music, which he created 
in your paper some time ago. Now I agree that there is a style of 
simplicity about the latter, with its uncarved -pillars rising from the 
ground in all their naked sternness; but I am indeed afraid my 
friend Molineux and his followers will feel rather chilly in their 
abode of worship during the next winter months, when Boreas shall 
be howling through its open spaces. In this case, I shall be but 
too happy to accommodate my friend with one of my many spare 
rooms, either above or below the ground, where, snugly seated 
before the fire, we shall have a better opportunity to discuss the 
comparative merits of our two musical fabrics, or systems, I will, 
however, first silence my friend’s doubts about the firmness of my 
“labyrinth,” about whose basis (or bass notes) he so anxiously in- 
quires. My fundamentum consists but of three rocks—Subdom., 
Tonic, Dom.—but these, | trust, will not give way, ever though 
mighty waters may rush against them, or they be exposed to the 
blasts of that famous blowing-machine which so astonished my 
friend by its thousand and one harmonics. 

One bit of raillery in Mr. Molineux’s letter—that about the 
shakes and muses—I1 must confess I do not understand. No doubt 
there is a meaning in it, as there was in some “green tea;” but 
being none of the masonic craft, I do not blush to confess my 
ignorance. I hope my friend will favour us with his explanation 
of the causes of the difference between the major and minor modes. 

1 almost suspect Mr. Molineux to have been the perpetrator of 
that musical joke in your last ; if so, I tender him my sincere 
thanks for having saved your paper from the danger of becoming 
the receptacle of such silly and puerile concoctions, as the must 
cal enigmas of certain lady dilettanti; and believe him to have 
ceserved well of your readers, for removing by his witty parody 
a nuisance, which threatened to become stereotype.— Yours, &C., 

TEUTONIUS, 
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PS.—Your eompositor, by an ingenious alteration of two let- 
ters, has made me say in the PS. to my last letter quite a different 
thing to what Lintended. 1 had written “ The historians of the 
Chinese themselves give ws reason to believe, that they derived 
their musical system from the north ;” and not “ The historians 
give no reason to believe that, &c. &c.,” as printed. Please to 
notice this error. 


MADAME MONTENEGRO. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Str,—Can you inform me where Madame Montenegro and 
party are at the present time ?— Your obedient, ALPHA. 
October 12th, 
[Will any reader oblige our correspondent with the whereabouts 
of the fair artist in question and her Satallites ?—Ep.] 


ANSWER TO MUSICAL ENIGMA IN No, 40. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Auber is the composer of Masaniello; Bach is celebrated for 
his fugues ; Ernst is a celebrated violinist ; Strauss is a favourite 
composer of dance music; Messiah is a splendid oratorio ; Grisi, 
Alboni, and Sontag, are great Cantatrici ; Jetty Treffz is a charm- 
ing singer ; Wallace is famed for his Maritana ; Rossini is a cele- 
brated composer: Thalberg is the king of pianoforte players ; 
Calzolari is a pleasing tenor. who late made his début ; Jullien is 
a popular conductor ; Bottesini plays on the contra-basso; All 
musicians, professional and amateur, join in the praise of Costa ; 
Mario is a celebrated tenor ; The music of Weber pleases all ; La 
Sonnambula is a beautiful opera by Bellini ; Harmonious, enchant- 
ing, and sublime, are epithets of the whole, the composer of Figaro. 

De Buren. 

Liverpool, 10th October, 1849. 





MUSICAL ENICMA. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 15, 13, 12, 1,1; 15 and my 1, 8, 3, 15, 9, 18, 8, 3, 17, 1, 1, 8, 6, 
18, are beautiful operas composed by Rossini. 

My 14, 8, 18, 3, 12, 1, is immortalized by his compositions. 

My 1, 5, 18, 3; and my 8, 1, 10, 15, 9, 5, are most celebrated 
vocalists. 

My 10, 2, 18, 9, is a famous lyric poet. 

My 1, 17, 9, 18, 11, 13, 13, and my 14, 8, 1, 1, 17, are celebrated 
pianists. 

My 8, 18, 9, 8, 13, 14, 5, 1, 1, 15, 9, is a favorite songstress. 

My 6, 8, 15, 8, 18, 5, was a celebrated maker of the 16, 5, 15, 1, 5, 9, 
on which instrument my 15, 1, 12, 10, 2,11, and my 14, 5,1, 1, are 
celebrated performers. 

My 8, 13, 13, 4, 15, 15, 3, was a pupil of Mozart. 

_My 1, 8, 7, 5,8, and my 10, 12, 8, 1,17, are 5, 13, 8, 1, 5, 8, 18, 
singers. 

My 18, 15, 7, 17, 11, 15, and my 10, 12, 8, 1, 17, are London music 
publishers, 

. My 3, 5, 10, 8, 5,9, composed my 18, 8, 7, 8, 1, songs. 

My 10, 12, 11, 5, 9, 5, and my 10, 15, 5, 17, 1, 3, 5, 11, 2, have 
composed many operas. 

My 3, 8, 16, 6, 3, is a French composer. 

My 18, 15, 9, 11, is produced by playing my 1, 17, 6, 8, 13, 15, and 
my 13, 11, 18, 2, 13, 15. 

My 8, 13, 8, 15, 11, and my 8, 9, 13, 5, 6, 15, 18, 17, were composed 
by Mendelssohn. 

7 3, 15, 18, 6, 5, 15, 7, 8, 18, 9,5; my 8, 18, 9, 8, 10, 1, 12, 9, 8; 
pl , 15, 2, 15, 6, 15, 9, 18,5; and my 9, 5, 18, 15, are celebrated 

ras, 

My 4, 11, 1, 3, 15, 18, was a composer of sacred music. 

My 10, 2, 6, 1, 12, and my 15, 10,15, 17, are musical instruments. 

My 1, 17, 15, 1,5, 9, 11, is a pretty operetta. 

My 14, 2, 9,13, 12, 18, and my 10, 15, 3, 3, 8, are musicians, 
My 10, 1, 15, 4, was a celebrated English musician. 
My 1, 2, 1, 1, 5, was a celebrated French musician. 
My 6, 1, 17, 12, is composed by my 4, 12, 10, 10, 17. 
1 3, 17, is a musician of my 18, 15, 13, 11. 
, 8, 14, is a famous singing-class teacher. 

one of the most extraordinary men that ever lived ; 
, 7, 5, 18, 12, composer ; he was born at my 10, 15, 

my 7, 5, 11, 9, 18, 8. E. P. 


,» 17,1 
1, 8,1 
My 14, 2,1,1 
was 

e was a my 3, 
18, 9, and died 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mavame Monrenecro anv Sicnor Santiaao, with their 
Italian operatic company have been performing Norma, Puritani, 
Sonnambula, Lacrezia Borgia, Lucia, Elisir d’ Amore, Favorita, 
Don Pasquale, Barbiere, and Nabuco, at Newcastle, Edioburgh, 
Hull, Glasgow, and Belfast, with distinguished success. They 
have been offered handsome terms for a two months’ season in 
Edinburgh. 


Winpsor Treatricats.—Prince Albert honoured Mr. Charles 
Kean with an interview, at Osborne, on Thursday, relative to the 
private theatricels to take place at Windsor castle next Christmas 
by command of her Majesty. 


Deatu or Mrs. Oncer.—We regret to announce the death of 
this favouriie author, who for so many years occupied a distin- 
guished position in the dramatic school, She died at Brighton 
jast week, 

Herr Cart Formes.—This eminent vocalist is, we are glad to 
find, about to pay a visit to Manchester. He is to be accompanied 
by Miss Rafter, Mr, J. Rafter, and a new aspirant of the same 
family, Miss Lucy Rafter. Besides the attraction of Herr Formes 
(himself a host), no doubt many will be glad to hear the Rafters, 
whose sojourn in the metropolis must have added to their qualifi- 
cations as musicians,—Manchester Courier. 


Bata Harmonic Soctety.—We haue much pleasure in stating 
(from authority), that the desire to eek and encourage this 
delightful re-union is evidently on the increase. so much so, that 
there is every prospect of all the four “ Ladies’ Concerts” being 
held in the large room during the season. At all events, the first 
will be held there, and it will take place in November, on the Prince 
of Wales’ birthday. An eagerness to join the choir has also been 
evinced. Several additional ‘‘good voices” have been admitted, 
by the talented conductor, to the vocal department, and the re- 
hearsals are steadily proceeding. Much interest has been excited 
at the rehearsals (we hear) by the talented singing of two young 
ladies, who have been placed with Mr. Bianchi ‘laylor as pupils, 
and, by his introduction, take the advantage afforded by singing at 
these concerts, under his immediate superintendence and instruction, 
Both these youthful debutantes are ladies by birth, and with talent 
calculated to place them hereafter in very prominent positions in 
the profession they have chosen. Miss Patton, we regret to hear, 
is not in health to enable her to undertake the fatigue of the re- 
hearsals, &c. Mrs. K. Pyne (late Miss Hobbs), who has deservedly 
raised herself in the esteem of the subscribers, will take her usual 
duties ; and we doubt not, from the energy now being exerted, that 
another delightful series of concerts will be the result.—Bath and 
Cheltenhum Gazette. 


Tue Honearian Vocatists.— During the present week, the 
lovers of vocal music in Manchester have been delighted by the 
presence and performances of a party of Hungarian vocalists, im 
Free-trade Hall, where they have nightly appeared to sing the lays 
of their fatherland. To quote from the programme, “ the wild and 
characteristic lays of Hungary are chiefly composed by the shepherds 
while tending to their flocks on the mountains. They are a mix- 
ture of plaintive and joyous sentiments, and full of originaity,” and 
the mode in which the ten vocalists named sing, exhibits the pecu- 
liar characteristics stated in the extract. The majority have tenor 
voices; two have most splendid bass voices, of a very low range, 
Though several are capable of creditably singing solos, it is in the 
concerted pieces that the great strength of the party is found. They 
are an exemplitication of that peculiar power of well-trained and 
good voices singing in unison, which has made the German 
Liedertafel famous in the musical world ; of that “family voice” 
which imparted its great charm to the vocal efforts of the Hutchinson 
family, and of that cheerfulness which gives so pleasant @ character 
to village ditties in some parts of our country. Each has well 
studied the pieces sung, and together they render them with free, 
com and breath, Nothing could surpass the beauty with which 
Lutzow’s Wild Hunt was given, as its floating echoes were dis- 
persed through the hall, or the bold ease diaplayed in the polka 
serenade or the Turkish tavern song. They were frequeutly en- 
cored, and repeated several pieces by desire. Mr. Scates played 
some solos on the concertina as a variety. They appear to night 
for the last time we believe.—Manchester Times, 
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Mr. Lover’s EnrerrainmMent aT Mancuester.—Mr,. Samue! 
Lover gave anew entertainment, entitled “ Random Shots from 
Rory’s Rifle,” in the theatre of the Mechanics’ Institution, on 
Saturday evening, Like all those of this celebrated humourist, it 
was aun with specimens of Irish wit and humour, joke, story, 
song, and repartee, most of them the manufacture of the ingenious 
novelist and songster himself. Since the days of Tom Dibdin, we 
believe no one has attempted so much in this line as Mr. Lover. 
He is author, poet, composer, story-teiler, and vocalist in himself: 
and no one will question his ability in either department. If his 
voice be not so powerful or possess not so extensive a range as 
might be desired, the exquisite taste and charming expression con- 
veyed far outweigh any small defects that may be perceptible ; and 
one glimpse of his Milesian face, full of fun and frolic, smiling 
“like a boiled pratie,” is sufficient to put any audience in a good 
humour. Afer noticing a few of the traditionary legends con- 
nected with the patron saint of Ireland, Mr. Lover sang one of his 
own songs, calied “ The birth of Saint Patrick,” one which is 
brimful of the richest humour. The 17th of March is generally 
considered to be the day on which the good saint made his first 
appearance on earth, and Mr. Lover's song tells how this came 


about. Formerly it was a disputed point whether the 8th or 9th of 


the month had the honour of giving birth to the saint, and many a 
dispute arose as to whether the child was too fast, or the clock too 
slow ; and at last it was decided that both days should be kept 
sacred to his memory. The priest, however, decided very gravely, 
end so to settle the matter the 8th and 9th were added together, 
both factions were satisfied, and the 17th of March was thencefor- 
ward looked upon as as the birthday of the tutelary saint. “ The 
bowld soger boy,” and “ Tea-table tactics,” songs which Mr. 


Lover delivers with peculiar gusto, were also sung, and were, of 


course, warmly received. ‘Towards the end of the entertainment, 
Mr. Lover, after alluding to his recent visit to the New World, gave 
a metrical recitation, entitled ‘ The Nymph of Niagara,” in which 
the mighty cataract is apostrophised as a life-breathing spirit, in 
Janguage of the most chaste and poetical description. It was 
listened to with earnest uttention, and at the close Mr. Lover was 
rapturously applauded. The story with which the entertainment 
concluded, the adventures of “ Jimmy Hoy,” a young man who 
worked out his passage to America, was equal in its exquisite 
drollery to any of Mr. Lover’s former productions, and kept the 
house in a never broken roar of laughter.—We understand that 
Mr. Lover again makes his appearance at the Mechanics’ Institute on 
Saturday next, in another entertainment.— Manchester Examiner. 


Mavame Scurorper, one of the first tragedians of Germany, 
and mother of the celebrated singer, Madame Schrocder-Devrient, 
has just died at Raudnitz, in Saxony, at the advanced age of 84. 
The Emperor Francis I. paid Madame Schroeder an honour 
which no German artist had ever before or has ever since 
received. He caused her portrait to be drawn in all her principal 
characters, and placed the collection in the Imperial Museum. 


Corysicur.—Now that an English Court has ruled that, by the 
terms of existing laws, an American cannot sustain a right to hold 
literary property in this country, it is probable that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will be induced to take steps towards an 
adjustment of the matter. We understand that more than one 
American writer has already been made to feel the consequences 
of the recent decision in his dealings with the trade in London, 
We know of one book in three volumes, of which the reprint was 
commenced—and stopped. The publisher had no assurance that 
his three-half-guineas book would not appear in a few days in the 
shilling library—so withdrew his risk. The American author now 
stands in a similar relation in this country to the English author in 
America ; and the wrong being thus reciprocal, it is possible that 
efforts may be more seriously made on the other side of the water, 
which we will be willing to match on this, to obtain an equitable 
Jaw on the subject.-—-Atheneum. 

Vocat Concerts were given last week at St. Albans, Royston, 
and Bishops-Stortford with great success, supported by Miss Pyne, 
Miss Messent, Mr. Frank Bodda, and Mr. Land. Several glees 
and madrigals were sung in so effective and finished a manner as to 
call forth enthusiastic applause. It is gratifying to find that the 
tuste for this style of music—so exclusively English—is reviving. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS, 
EXETER HALL, 


The First of a Series of FirTEEN ConcERTS, to be held on consecutive 
WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, will take place on 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24th, 1849, 


The prospectus is now ready, and may be had of all musicsellers, and at 4 
Exeter Hall. Terms of Subscription :—Area and Platform, One Guinea: 
Reserved Seats, Two Guineas, Double Subscription, Three Guineas; Stalls, 
Three Guineas; Double Subscription, Five Guineas, Tickets, 1s. and 2s; 


Reserved Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 7s. 
JOSEPH STAMMERS, Managing Director, 4, Exeter Hall. 


ST. GEORGE'S HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED FOR THE WEEKLY PRACTICE OF CONCERTED 
VocaL Music, 

Conductor, - Mr. S. T. LYON. 
The Committee begs to announce that the Series of NINE CONCERTS 
for the ensuing season will commence 
On FRIDAY, the 19th of OCTOBER, 
To be continued every fourth Friday till completed, at their Rooms, 
No. 69, Dean Street, Soho Square. 


Prospectuses and Terms of Admission, as Members or Subscribers, can be 
obtained from Mr S. T. Lyon, No. 22, Nassau Street, Middlesex Hospital, or 
from any other Member of the Committee. 








THE DISTINS, 


These celebrated performers on the SAx-Horwns have just RETURNED from 
Carada and the United States—The Musical Instrument Business is now 
carried on by Henry Distin, at the Depot, 31, Cranbourn Street, Leicester 
Square, where an immense stock of Sax-Horns, Tubas, Saxophones, 
Cornets, &c., by Besson, Courtois, and other makers, is always on sale. 

Also, Distin’s Newly Improved Cornet, with which beginners may pro- 
duce a fine tone with great ease by the aid of Distin’s newly-constructed 
Mouthpiece. 

Drawings and Prices of all kinds of Musical Instruments sent for two 


Stamps. 





NEW ORGAN MUSIC. 
SELECT ORGAN MOVEMENTS, 


Consisting of a series of pieces, taken chiefly from the Scores of the Works of 
the great Masters, and arranged expressly for the above-named Instrument 
By EDWARD JOHN HOPKINS,J 
(Organist of the Temple Church.) 
London; Published by Addison & Hodson, 210, Regent Street, 
and 47, King Street. 


In Nos., price 2s. each, and in Parts, containing three Nos., price 5s, 
CONTENTS OF PART I. 
No. I.—Pastorale elie age 
Gloria, First Mass ° e 
Placido @ il mar andiamo_. 
No. II.—Kyrie, Second Mass . 
Motivo, from Op. 73. te 
No. Il].— Piguus Future ‘ae 
N.B.—OTHER PARTS IN THE PRESS. 


DENTAL SURGERY—BEAUTIFUL TEETH 


Mr. GAVIN, Dentist, begs to announce that he has REMOVED to 
33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, where he continues to per- 
form every operation connected with the teeth, upon those successful principles 
and moderate charges which have ensured him so much patronage. By his 

eculiar and scientific method he perfectly and harmlessly fixes artificial teeth 
in the mouth; the extraction of roots, or any eee operation whatever, 18 
rendered perfectly unnecessary. A single tooth, from 5s, A complete set, 
Old pieces of teeth remodelled, and made to fit with security and comfort. 


Mozart. 
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Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘Nassau Steam Press 
by WILLIAM SpPencerR Jounson, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish 
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